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I. On the Impersonal Verb. 
By JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph. D., New York City. 

The question concerning the origin and nature of the so-called 
impersonals is one of great interest to the philosopher as well 
as to the philologian ; for it is here where logic and grammar 
meet to solve a problem that belongs to both of these sciences. 
The impersonals and the sentences formed by them, seem to 
present an exception, if not a contradiction, not only to the 
syntactical rule that every sentence should consist of a subject 
and a predicate, but also to the law of logic, according to which 
a judgment is composed of two members. A linguistic investi- 
gation of this problem can, therefore, not be made without seek- 
ing aid from logic and psychology, and the results of such an 
inquiry may help to throw light on the relation of grammar to 
logic, and on the psychological basis of language. We could, 
of course, also proceed exclusively according to the historical 
method by inquiring after the origin of the impersonals in gen- 
eral as well as in particular cases. But such an investigation, 
too, would have had to be assisted by psychological and logical 
considerations without which it would scarcely rise above a 
mere collection of material. Before we attempt, however, an 
explanation of this apparently irrational linguistic phenomenon 
we may do well to cast a glance at the history of the various 
attempts made in the direction of a solution of the problem. 

Considering the fact that the principal question concerning 
the impersonals has always been whether the sentences formed 
by them contain a subject or not, we can distinguish two schools 
of writers on this question : those who affirm the existence of 
a subject and those who deny it. The supporters of the theory 
that a subject is contained in the impersonals, may again be 
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divided into different classes, according as they claim that an 
indefinite or a definite notion is the subject of such sentences. 
We are assured by many grammarians that the indefinite notion 
forming the subject is contained in the verbal stem of the im- 
personal. Thus the verb-form curriiur is to be explained : 
cursus curriiur, an explanation which appears as far back as 
the grammarian Priscian who says : Cum dico curritur, cursus 
intelligo, et sedetur sessio, et evenit eventus. It is obvious, 
however, that this explanation is not sufficient for all imper- 
sonals and when I say gespeisi, there can not be any doubt as 
to what gespeisi wird, das Speisen, the verbal stem, or die Speise, 
the food. 

The indefinite notion may also be supplied by other means 
as some grammarians think. In vti we can add Zeus, in 6v6tord 
$ai we can supply $ tie pa and instead of es fehlt an Geld we 
can say Geld fehlt. But it would be very difficult to find a 
subject for every impersonal, and this lack of uniformity has 
especially displeased the philosophers who tried to find an 
indefinite notion which would cover all cases. Many of them 
believe to have found it in the indefinite Etwas, which they sub- 
stitute for the German es. Thus Ueberweg says: Niemals 
kann einem Urtheil und Satze das Subject vollig fehlen, wohl 
aber kann die bestimmte Subjectsvorstellung fehlen und anstat 
dessen das blosse Etwas (es) eintreten. In es ist ein Gott, 
es gibt einen Gott, tritt die unbestimmt vorgestellte Totalitat des 
Seienden oder ein unbestimmter Theil desselben als Subject ein, 
gleichwie auch in den Satzen : es regnet, etc. Similar views are 
represented by Lotze who says : Wer ein impersonates Urtheil 
ausspricht, betrachtet den bestimmten Inhalt als haftend an 
einem unbestimmten Subject. Das Es in 'es blitzt' bezeichnet 
den allumfassenden Gedanken der Wirklichkeit, die bald so, 
bald anders gestaltet ist. — Brantl, Bergmann, Wundt and 
Steinthal may also be named here as representatives of the 
same view, which we must regard as a product of philosophic 
speculation, but which has no support in the facts of common 
speech and thought. 

Entirely antagonistic to this view is the opinion which holds 
that there is no subject contained in the impersonals. Dissatis- 
fied with the attempts to find a subject, as mentioned above, a 
number of logicians and grammarians regard the impersonal as 
an exception in human speech, some even going so far as to 
require a revision of the laws of logic concerning the nature of 
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the judgment. Among the philosophers we find Herbart and 
Trendelenburg expressing doubt as to whether the imper- 
sonal really contains a judgment. Thus the former declares : 
dass das Impersonate nicht als gewohnliches Urtheil anzusehen 
sei, and Trendelenburg regards it als ein unvollst'andiges 
Urtheil, ein Rudiment eines Urtheils. — Unconcerned about the 
logical consequences, grammarians like Heyse, Grimm and 
Benfey have declared that the impersonals do not possess a 
subject. They were recently joined by Miklosich whose book, 
' Subjectlose Satze,' caused the whole discussion to be opened 
again with renewed energy. His position was defended by A. 
Marty in an essay : " Ueber subjectlose Satze und das Verhalt- 
nis der Grammatik zu Logik und Psychologie " in the Zeit- 
schrififur wissenschaftliche Philosophie, viii, 56 ff. The results 
which Miklosich and Marty apparently had reached by their 
investigations were, however, attacked and refuted by W. 
Schuppe in an essay on " Subjectlose Satze " in the Zeitschrift 
fur Volkerpsyclwlogie and in the most interesting and instruc- 
tive monograph by Sigwart : " Die Impersonalien, Eine logische 
Untersuchung." 

A peculiar position between the two factions is occupied by 
Paul in his ' Principien der Sprachgeschichte.' Making a dis- 
tinction between the psychological and the logical subject of a 
sentence, he ascribes the former to the impersonals while he 
denies the existence of the latter. We shall see, however, in 
the course of this paper which will attempt to supplement 
Sigwart's logical discussion by linguistic considerations, to the 
effect that a complicated question like this can not be settled by 
a few remarks of an apodeictical nature, as Paul seems to think. 
In view of the greater abundance of impersonals in the German 
language than in other European idioms, I shall take my illus- 
trations mostly from this source. 

The attempts at an explanation such as is mentioned above, 
are characterized by two modes of procedure, one of which we, 
too, might be tempted to adopt. It might be possible that the 
impersonals which have been preserved to us in the various 
languages, are the relics of a pre-historic stage of syntactical 
construction from which the present sentence has gradually 
developed. This is, however, shown to be a fruitless hypothesis 
by the simple fact that the impersonals are constantly increasing, 
not to speak of the fact that we are entirely without means to 
prove such a development in the languages whose history we 
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are able to trace. Having, therefore, to deal not with a pre- 
historic relic, but with a living linguistic phenomenon, still capa- 
ble in the German, at least, of new formations, we might also 
reduce the various impersonals to their common characteristics 
and construct upon these an hypothesis which would explain 
them. Since all impersonals agree in containing either a verb ; 
for example, vet, tonat, es blitzt ' it lightens', or a noun, or an 
adjective with the verb to be ; for example, cs ist kali, ' it is 
cold ', is it not possible to find a subject which would meet all 
cases though it is not expressed ? 

It will be remembered that the philosophers, especially, have 
tried the latter method without, however, reaching satisfactory 
results. For it has been justly remarked by Schuht: and 
SlGWART that a conclusion from that which has been expressed 
to that which was thought, is not admissible, since many things 
which are thought do not, or cannot find an expression in lan- 
guage. The want of an expressed subject in the impersonals 
is, therefore, not to be considered a proof of either its existence 
or its non-existence. But since we are constantly making use 
of impersonals we are still in the position of observing the psy- 
chological process at the basis of this peculiar syntactical con- 
struction. An investigation into this psychological process may 
not only solve the problem concerning the real nature of the im- 
personal, but it may also furnish us with a key to the understand- 
ing of its origin in the various languages. — There is no doubt 
that we meet in the impersonal the same psychic function which 
appears at the basis of all human speech, still it may not be 
useless to repeat here a few fundamental facts. We know that 
the picture of the world about us consists of representations 
caused by sense-impressions, representations which find their 
expression in the various words of the language. But in order 
that we may use a word to signify a certain representation, it is 
necessary that its meaning be known to the speaker as well as 
to the hearer ; it is necessary that by association the word shall 
have become the sign of the special representation. If I use 
the word " man," I imply that by previous sense impressions 
the picture of the human form is present to my mind and that 
this inner, mental picture is closely connected with the word 
" man." Thus, the words of a language present a vast number 
of representations which I can reproduce in others that speak 
the same language, by the simple utterance of the words. But 
while I may thus reproduce, in the hearer, representations which 
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he already possesses, I am unable to impart any new knowledge 
by such isolated words. The latter can only be accomplished 
if, to the word used, a relation to some other representation is 
added which is originally not contained in that word. It does 
not make any difference whether this relation is expressed by 
the speaker or not ; for, if it is not, it has to be supplemented 
by the hearer. When I pronounce the single word " inarch !," 
it will produce in your minds the representation of marching 
which you have previously gained by looking at soldiers or free- 
masons. If, however, I were to address a company of soldiers 
with the word " march !," the term would have still another 
meaning besides the representation of the idea of marching. 
The soldiers would supplement the notion with the concept that 
I also meant the command of marching. If, however, the 
hearer is not able to supplement by the situation the relation 
existing in my mind, it is necessary to express it. Hence it is 
evident that human speech, as far as it is a statement or the 
conveying of a judgment, must necessarily consist of at least 
two members which grammar distinguishes as subject and 
predicate. 

While we have thus deduced the fact that the logical judg- 
ment contained in every sentence implies the existence of a 
subject and a predicate, we must still determine to what class of 
judgments the impersonals belong in order to determine their 
subjects. This inquiry is facilitated by the character itself of 
the impersonals which, as is generally conceded, express, with a 
very few exceptions, concrete perceptions. Sigwakt in his 
' Logik ' has fortunately named the judgments expressing a syn- 
thesis of a perception made at this moment with the represen- 
tation that I already have in my mind: Bcncnmuigsurthcile. 
Such a judgment I express, for example, when I show a friend 
the city in which I live and which he has never seen before, and, 
pointing out to him the various buildings, I say : this is the 
cathedral, that is the court house, etc. A similar synthesis, 
though the mental process is somewhat more complicated, is 
contained in judgments expressing a quality or an action of 
some object ; as, for example, the apple is green, or the bird 
flies. This process of synthesis takes place very easily where 
we have to deal with phenomena, or objects, which are accessi- 
ble to our observation. It becomes, however, more difficult 
when the object, or the phenomenon, is removed from my 
direct observation and I perceive only the quality, or the action. 
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If I notice, for example, in the twilight, a red light in the dis- 
tance without being able to discern the direct cause of it, I shall 
say in German : dor/ gl'dnzt elwas, the latter word taking the 
place of the subject required by the custom of speech in such 
sentences. In many cases, that part of the sentence which we 
call the predicate thus enters our consciousness first, and so we 
can understand why the Hebrew language, for example, usually 
places the predicate before the subject. And here we also find 
the explanation for the syntactical construction, peculiar to the 
German language, according to which the pronoun es precedes 
the real subject of the sentence. This es, therefore, not only 
contains the consoling assurance that the speaker, or writer, will 
not leave us without a subject but it reflects the secret logical 
power of the German idiom which demands a subject before 
the predicate. Sentences like es I'dchelt der See, es steht ein 
Baum, etc., are, however, not strictly impersonals, nor is the es 
necessarily required here. This can be seen from the early 
writings of Goethe who, following the advice of Herder, left 
it out in many cases; as, for example, in: Sah ein Knab ein 
Roslein stehn. Other instructive examples for the psychologi- 
cal origin of the impersonals are furnished by the sensations of 
hearing and of smell, which, without the aid of sight or touch, 
leave us in doubt as to their cause. And this uncertainty or 
indefiniteness again finds its expression by the pronoun es ; as, 
for example, in sentences like : es rauschi, es riecht, es font, etc. 
Sigwart, in his monograph mentioned above, has proved con- 
clusively, according to my opinion, that in all of these cases we 
have a synthesis of a subject and its qualities, or actions, though 
the representation of this subject may frequently be confused, or 
we may, for convenience sake, omit to express it. 

There are, however, cases in which the representation of the 
subject is not only confused, or indefinite, but absolutely obscure, 
and these examples have served as a proof to those who deny 
the existence of a subject in the real impersonals. Again: 
Schuppe and especially Sigwart have made it evident that in 
these impersonals the quality, or the action, which we notice, 
without regard to the subject of its cause, becomes the subject 
of the statement, or judgment. Sigwart uses the following 
illustration : when I hear a knocking at the door, I know very 
well that somebody wishes to come in, and, in case I wish to 
direct the attention to the cause of the knocking, I shall say : 
Jemand klopft. But when I say : es klopft, I simply wish to 
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state that the noise which I heard was a knocking without 
regard to the knocker. It is evident from this, that occur- 
rences, or conditions, which make a sense impression on us, 
may themselves become the subject of a statement ; thus, the 
impersonal toriai means nothing but the statement that what I 
have just heard is thunder, and the pronoun es in the German, 
es donnert, has no other significance than that of the demonstra- 
tive das in the sentence das ist £>o?i?ier. — It is scarcely necessary 
to state that these impersonals present the same synthesis which 
Sigwart calls BtTiennungsurtheile. Various classes of im- 
personals may be distinguished as belonging under this head, 
having originated psychologically in the same way. It is the 
idea of motion without regard to its direct cause which finds its 
expression in impersonals like : es wimmelt, es stromt nach der 
Kirche, etc. The same idea is expressed in impersonals 
describing the movements of water, or the ocean ; as, for 
example, Es brandet, es tobl, es wallet mid siedet und brauset 
uiid zischt, etc. 

Another class of impersonalia belonging here is composed of 
those impersonals which are found in the passive, and in which 
the significance of the pronoun es is made evident by its entire 
omission ; for example, Erst wurde gespielt, dann getanzt und 
schliesslich gespcist. — A third class of impersonals of the same 
logical and psychological character is formed by those which 
describe conditions of our body and soul ; for example, es 
friert mich ; es hungert mich ; Es ist mir, ich weiss nicht wie ; 
mir grants, mich drdngts, etc. We must look for the psycho- 
logical origin of these impersonals in the fact, that in the vari- 
ous states of feeling of which we become conscious, we appear 
ourselves to be passive, and hunger, fear, wonder, etc., seem to 
attack us like hostile powers. The contradiction between the 
customary forms of language and the real state of things 
becomes quite evident in these cases. For the mere question : 
Was hungert mich, durstet mich, grant mir, etc., for which there 
is no answer, shows the ridiculousness of the presumption that 
es took here the place of a subject. These impersonals simply 
affirm that the state of being hungry, thirsty, etc., takes place 
in my particular case as we can still see from the English equiv- 
alents : I am hungry, I am thirsty, I am afraid, etc. 

A similar logical and psychological process may be found in 
the impersonals referring to the weather, to the changes of day 
and night, of the seasons and other periods of time, all of which 
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denote the occurrence of a phenomenon in a certain space, or at 
a certain period of time. In the impersonals " it rains," " it 
snows," " it hails," etc., the collective nature of the phenome- 
non, that is, the mass of rain drops, snow flakes, etc., makes 
it impossible to speak of a single cause as being the subject of 
these sentences. It is, on the contrary, just this collective 
character of the phenomena which appears in the verbs of the 
impersonal sentences. It is impossible to enter here into a dis- 
cussion of those impersonals which express the idea of existence, 
or the opposite ; the idea of want, of necessity, etc. Against the 
assertions of Herisart and Brentano, Sigwart has proved 
conclusively that the idea of existence, or non-existence, asserted 
of an object must necessarily be considered a predicate, and 
that impersonals expressing this idea have to be regarded as 
logical judgments composed of the two regular sentence-num- 
bers : subject and predicate. The only variation between these 
impersonals and those discussed before, consists in the difference 
of the process of thinking which is at the basis of both. There 
can scarcely be any doubt that the same psychological and log- 
ical process which we can still observe in the use of the imper- 
sonals, were also effective when they first originated. We have 
no reason to believe that the fundamental laws of human think- 
ing which found its expression in language have been different 
from the modes practiced at any early period of speech. And 
the method of linguistic research which throws light upon earlier 
formations of the language by the investigation of present 
speech phenomena should, above all, be applied in the case of 
the impersonals. 

From our previous discussion it will probably have been 
made clear, that in every case we have before us a logical 
judgment consisting of the two necessary sentence members 
whether the subject is expressed or not. Our psychological 
considerations have, on the other hand, shown us how it was 
possible either to omit the statement of the subject entirely, or 
to conceal it under the indefinite pronoun it, es, il, SI. vono, or 
have it bound up in the simple third person singular, as in Latin 
and Greek. Taking for granted that words like fire ! murder ! 
march ! in certain situations must be considered full sentences, 
we might suppose that forms like pluit, tonat, vn dtirpaxrai, 
fipovra were originally used in a similar sense. But here the 
question arises, why was the third person singular chosen for 
this purpose and not the infinitive, which is really used in forms 
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like aufsitzcn, tan/en, etc. It has been claimed, that, because in 
several languages the third person singular appears without an 
ending, the existence of such an ending in other languages was 
not sufficient proof of the existence of a subject. But whether 
it had an ending or not, some form of the verb must have been 
used for the third person singular as long as human thinking 
makes a distinction between the first, second and third persons. 
Considering the concrete nature of the impersonals, as well as 
the concrete nature of early human thought, it seems to me that 
this mode of impersonal expression has gradually arisen from 
personal constructions. Glancing over the impersonals of the 
ancient languages, we find side by side with those describing 
natural phenomena such as are the result of most complicated 
psychological processes; as, for example, beside vu, ppo-mx 
tonat, pluit, etc., xi>>!< *>*'> oportet, vacat, etc. But it must cer- 
tainly be considered a remarkable fact that Homer, besides 
having very few impersonals never uses r>Fi,/jfjovrd, etc., without 
their subject Zeus, while Herodotus always substitutes ,', Stf.tU:. 
We seem to be able to follow here the gradual disappearance of 
that imaginative mythological view of the world making room 
little by little for a more rationalistic mode of conception, which, 
finally, in the impersonals leaves out the mythological subject 
as the representer of the frequent phenomena of nature. A 
similar course of development may also have taken place in the 
case of those impersonals whose subject at an earlier stage may 
also have been a mythological power ; as, for example, in the 
impersonals expressing the idea of necessity and of development. 
Greek fitr, yiyvE6$m, Lat. oportet, Jit, Goth, vairpan, skulan. 
Having gradually omitted their original subject and presenting 
only the third person singular of the verbal stem, these forms 
may easily have become the model for statements in which the 
outward phenomenon was vividly felt, while the cause was 
equally as obscure as it had become in the case of the phe- 
nomena of nature. There is no reason to prevent us from sup- 
posing that conditions of feeling should now have suggested 
themselves quite easily, as we can see from the Latin me pudet, 
piget, poenitet, taedct atque viiseret. As I know that I am here 
treading upon the unsafe ground of hypotheses, my supposition 
may, nevertheless, gain probability by an analogy from the 
German. In Gothic we have, comparatively, very few imper- 
sonals agreeing in character with those of the Latin and Greek 
languages. But while the religious nature of the Gothic litera- 
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ture makes it difficult to penetrate into the origin of these forms, 
we still find, in the present impersonals referring to phenomena 
of nature, mythological reminiscences similar to those in Latin 
and Greek. Such personifications are still to be noticed in a 
vague phantom-like form when speaking of the sky, es bewolkt 
sich, klart sich auf, es besinnt sich ob es regnen will, or when 
describing a strong wind we say, es tviitet. These conceptions 
appear more clearly, however, in the language of the nursery 
where the children still say: Der Hebe Gott donnert,f'dhrt mit 
seinem Wagen im Himmel, regnet, etc. Der wilde Jaeger 
willet, etc. 

The Gothic shows that rignan ' to rain ' is among the few 
impersonals and this seems to make it probable that rigneip, 
' it rains,' like Of i and phcit, gradually lost its subject and thus, 
together with similar expressions, became the model of the 
numerous impersonals of the present German, and it is not a 
strange fact that the Hebrew, for example, contains almost no 
impersonals despite its inclination to begin the sentence with the 
predicate. This tendency offered sufficient logical and psycho- 
logical reasons for the development of impersonal expressions, 
but it seems to me that, religious considerations forbidding any 
theological, polytheistic personifications, there was not room for 
a development similar to that of other languages which ascribed 
these phenomena of nature to various deities. In single cases 
of modern German impersonals, we are still in the position of 
proving their origin from personal syntactic constructions. Thus, 
we can see how the impersonals es gibt, es gebricht, were origi- 
nally used in their concrete sense with a subject with geben- pro- 
duce, gebrechen- having a break. Gradually the idea expressed 
by the verbs became detached from a special subject and by a 
process of abstraction they developed into impersonals. If the 
theory is true that the impersonals have originated from a per- 
sonal construction, there cannot be any doubt that the German 
pronoun es affected originally the lost, or omitted, subject, but 
gradually degenerated into its present logical insignificance which 
we discovered above. J. Grimm (' Worterbuch ' iii, n, 12,) 
seems to have recognized the former fact when he says : Die 
Sprache bediene sich dcs dem Neutrum uberhaupt eingepflanz- 
ten Begriffes der Unbestimmiheit urn das nur Andeulbare, 
Unbekannte oder Geheime zu bezeichnen. 

Sigwart has objected to the supposition that the neuter was 
especially fit to signify the Unbekannte, since it was always used 
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in common-speech usage as representing something known and 
definite. He is certainly right that the neuter, as such, does not 
contain the idea which Grimm seems to find in it. There can 
not be any doubt, however, that the poetical use of the imper- 
sonal and the pronoun es still reflects the reminiscence that es 
has taken the place of something mysterious and unknown. 
And having taken this place, es assumes in itself the idea of the 
mysterious, the effect of which is very well known to poets. 
There is absolutely no means in the German language by which 
Goethe could have produced this effect in his celebrated Hoch- 
zeiislied, describing the movements of the dwarfs : 

Da pfeift es, und geigt es und klinget und klirrt, 
Da ringelts und schleift es und rauschet und wirrt, 
Da pisperts und knisterts und flisterts und schwirrt. 

A like instructive example of this poetical usage of the im- 
personate is furnished by Schiller's " Taucher." Here, how- 
ever, the more modern and abstract character of the impersonal 
prevails. In es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt, the 
accent is laid not so much on the mysterious es but rather on 
the various forms of action indicated by the verbs. I have 
found that the impersonal is strongly represented in lyric poetry 
since the sixteenth century. Of three hundred and fifty-two 
popular songs in Uhland's collection, sixty begin with an im- 
personal ; of six hundred and sixty in Bohme's 'Altdeutsche 
Liederbuch,' one hundred and fifty-one belong to the same 
class. 



